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Tue wheat fields are a desolation—the village is deserted, and the birds 
have taken wing and flown to the mountains, where the wild berry is 
plentiful, and the brooks flow noiseless in chasm and ravine shaded by 
stately trees, from whose boughs the Arab bulbul twitters forth its love 
ditties. 
“ Let us get up early to the vineyards; let us see if the vine flourish, 
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whether the tender grape appear, and the pomegranates bud forth.” (Cant. 
vii. 12.) 

With such a resolution we wake up on a fine September morning, and 
mounting our horses, ride off for a sojourn of a fortnight or three weeks’ 
duration amongst the pleasant Aunus, or vineyards, which are plentifully 
planted up the mountain side upon the hills, now ten miles distant from where 
we start. Truly, autumn is a lovely season in the East; there is all the 
freshness of the mild gentle spring in the breeze, and the clear unclouded 
sky gives full assurance that no rain yet threatens to saturate the earth with 
moisture. No gusty winds come to enviously disrobe the trees of the bright 
summer mantle with which they are yet decked ; fruit hangs temptingly in 
rich clusters from overburthened boughs, and the deep green foliage of the 
pomegranate tree is thickly bespangled with vermilion blossoms. As we 
ride along and leave the plains behind, mounting gradually one slope after 
another, the sun bursts forth from over the topmost mountains, lighting up 
the plains with intense brilliancy of colour, and changing into gold the 
lofty topmost branches of the wild trees that grow to stately heights up the 
deep declivities of the hills; the heavy tread of our horses’ hoofs is caught 
up and echoed from dell to dell, startling the timid hare from its lair, whilst 
the shrill note of the partridge warns its straying brood of the vicinity of 
danger, and covey after covey rise and sweep rapidly over us in tempting 
proximity to our heads, disappearing behind the sharp projection of yon 
sombre-coloured stone, suspended midway in yonder yawning precipice, 
whose frightful depths are black with mist and densely-platted foliage, 
sending up ever and anon the discontented roar of the restless cataract that 
leaps from rock to rock, or foaming rushes wildly over its shingle bed till, 
mingling with the — stream that intersects the plains, its waves are 
soothed, its anger fled, and calmly it too ripples with the river’s waves, 
sporting with sunbeams, or the pleasant soft sand that line the river’s banks 
on either side; just as a man, tossed to and fro by the tumultuous rocks 
sabegemunialliguetieaene ton’ ore i heart, and so, forgetful 
of the furrows grief has painted on his brow, with the gentler joys 
of those whose kindly care have pointed out the beacon light from which 
shines hope, and he, regandiless of the world around, flows on the tranquil 
stream of well-placed faith, amd mingles with the ocean of eternity. Exactly 
four thousand two hundred years ago, aceording to Seripture, ‘ Noah began 
to be an husbandman, and he planted a vineyard.” (Gen. ix. 20.) Doubt- 
less this was just such another vineyard as any one of these through which 
we find ourselves riding eighteen hundred and fifty-two years after Christ. 
The vineyards are carefully separated from each other by rough walls con- 
structed of loose stones, piled one above another, of a sufficient height to 
prevent cattle from striding over, and in many places piled up with thorn 
bushes to check the depredations committed by wild boars and jackals, both 
of which animals evince an amazing partiality te grapes; to get at which 
they oftentimes resort to wonderful artifices—the wild bear being capable 
of undermining the walls, and the jackal possessing all the climbing capa- 
bilities and agility of the panther. Some few of the vineyards are in a 
neglected state, the walls broken down, the vines trailing on the ground, 
and choked with briars and thistles; but the greater portion are kept in 
excellent order, the husbandmen repairing to the vineyards, before the 
young grapes are firmly set, to clear away the ground, and to repair the 
rents and heavy damage done to temporary walls by the winter and equi- 
noxial gales, which in these high parts blow with unchecked fury and 
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violence. The neglected vineyards are the property of that class of men 
whom Solomon has well described in the book of Proverbs : ‘‘ I went by the 
vineyard of the man void of understanding, and lo! it was all grown over 
with thorns, and nettles had covered the face thereof, and the stone wall 
thereof was broken down.” (Prov. xxiv. 30, 31.) In one vineyard that 
answered exactly to this description, we saw the reckless husbandman fast 
asleep, on a rug stretched under the shade of a walnut-tree, whilst a troop 
of donkeys were unintentionally rendering him a great service, by devouring 
the thistles, in preference to the luscious bunches of grapes that lay tempt- 
ingly upon the ground, and so effectually weeding the vineyard of noxious 
plants that were stifling the vines. At length we have arrived at that 
particular vineyard where we are to take up our abode, as the guests of the 
proprietor. ‘The vineyard itself has not much to distinguish it from those 
that surround it, if we may except the habitation erected in the centre of 
it, which is a permanent residence, well built with stone and mortar, 
and securely roofed in and covered with tiles, forming, in this respect, a 
striking contrast to the miserable temporary huts annually erected for the 
accommodation of most of our immediate neighbours, whose meaus will 
not admit of better lodgments. Their huts, saving during grape-harvest, 
and especially in the early spring season, when viewed by the passing 
wayfarer, recall to mind the simile made use of by the Prophet Isaiah— 
‘‘ And the daughter of Zion is left as a cottage in a vineyard’’ (Isaiah i. 8), 
that is to say, desolate and fast crumbling away to ruins. The system upon 
which the vineyards are planted, the method adopted of pruning and 
watching them, the gathering of the grapes, and the portion left for the 
gleaners, are all evidently in accordance with very ancient usages; and, 
combined with the costumes and appearance of those that surround us, 
recall forcibly to mind the old times of the Patriarchs Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob. In the first place, when a young vineyard is planted, the fruit 
remains three years untouched; the natives averring, as a motive for this 
usage, that it would seriously injure a vine were it permitted to bear fruit 
before it had attained a mature growth. The practice has evidently more 
ancient data than they imagine. We read in the book of Leviticus, ‘‘ And 
when ye shall come into the land, and shall have planted all manner of 
trees for food, then ye shall count the fruit thereof as uncircumcised ; 
three years shall it be as uncircumcised unto you: it shall not be eaten of.” 
(Lev. xix. 23.) The same with regard to gleaners: ‘‘ Neither shalt thou 
gather every grape of thy vineyard; thou shalt leave them for the poor 
and stranger” (Lev. xix. 10) ; and this commandment, emanating from the 
Almighty himself—for the verse just quoted concludes, “I am the Lord 
your God”—is strictly obeyed to this day by the vineyard proprietors in 
Syria. The method of trailing the vine is simple, and in keeping with 
every other custom. When the spot chosen for a vineyard was originally 
fixed upon, it was overrun with brushwood, and thickly planted with 
stunted mountain oaks. The husbandman’s first care was to burn and 
eradicate the brushwood ; next he lopped off the branches of the wild oak, 
and securely destroyed their ever again sprouting, by denuding the stems 
of the bark, and burning the sap out by fires piled up high all round, 
which, though they did not actually ignite the trees, scorched them as dry 
and as black as a coal. The earth was then ploughed round about, and well 
manured: thus far advanced, shoots were procured at proper seasons from 
healthy vines, and planted four to the stem of each withered oak tree, 
facing the four quarters of the globe. As these sprouted, they were care- 
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fully trained, first around the stem of the tree, and then, as they increased 
in length and size, carried over twine attached from opposite trees in four 
opposite directions. In this method, the vine facing east was carried 
towards a vine planted by an opposite tree, and facing west, so that the 
two vines met half-way ; and so, in the course of years, expanded over the 
whole vineyard, interwoven with each other in so intricate a manner as to 
defy the utmost perseverance and skill in endeavouring to unwind them. 
The main branches, which in the course of years grow to a considerable 
thickness, are carefully preserved when all the rest are lopped off and the 
vines are pruned; but the young shoots naturally incline towards one 
another, and the result is, that the whole space constitutes one vast arbour, 
pleasant and shady to walk under, and beautiful in the extreme when 
thickly clustering with rich purple fruit, and when ‘* The time was the time 
of the first ripe grapes.” (Num. xiii. 20.) In the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the house where we are lodged are some half-dozen stately walnut 
trees, and beneath the canopy afforded by these, carpets and cushions are 
spread for the accommodation of the household, or of such strangers as 
may chance to drop in. The busy part of the harvest has not yet com- 
menced ; every one is now making keif.* Beneath us are the plains, and 
beyond them again the ocean ; behind us high craggy hills, up whose sides 
goats are scrambling in search of pasturage, whilst the young shepherd- 
boys, perched on dizzy pinnacles, tune up their pipes to very primitive 
melodies. The mid-day luncheon is spread upon a snowy cloth, stretched 
upon the ground. Those who are accustomed to sit tailor-fashion, squat 
down immediately on the carpet; those to whom this proves an incon- 
venience, recline at full length, bringing their mouths to bear nearest to 
that dainty which fancy or appetite may have dictated. The repast con- 
sists of a splentiful upply of goat’s milk, heaps of bread, curdled cream, 
and cream cheese; pile upon pile of freshly-plucked grapes, melons and 
water-melons, figs and cucumbers, and an abundance of young nuts. But 
the grand dish of the occasion, and the only one that is hot, is a mixture 
made of starch and grape juice, with walnuts and almonds. Huge cal- 
drons of this stuff are manufactured about the close of the grape vintage, 
and left in the sun to dry: when quite hard it is cut up into small slices, 
or, before assuming a perfectly-concrete form, strung upon long twines, and 
then carefully packed up in wooden boxes and put aside for winter con- 
sumption, when it is considered by the natives, as also by many of the 
Europeans, a very delicious sweetmeat. Our poorer neighbours, down to 
the very poorest of them, except perhaps the man who is asleep in the 
vineyard, are enjoying a mid-day lunch, in every respect as luxurious as 
our own—such is the bountiful nature of the soil, and the spirit of hospi- 
tality that possesses the people. 

The next morning the harvest commences in earnest : the master of the 
vineyard rises at early dawn, he awakes the husbandmen, and when all 
have breakfasted he shouts to his men, “ Thrust in thy sharp sickle and 
gather the clusters of the vine . . . for her grapes are fully ripe” (Rev. 
xiv. 18), a command which is obeyed with alacrity. During grape harvest 
the bees become a perfect nuisance: from the earliest ray of daylight till 
night has set in again, they are perpetually buzzing about in swarms, 
evincing a greater partiality for those grapes which, drying on mats in the 
sun, are rapidly approaching a state of effervescence, and which supply these 
honey-storers with a rich draught of nectar. Not the least unpleasant thing 

* Enjoying himself. 
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connected with this invasion of bees is their savage inclination to sting, 
and olive oil is in constant requisition to alleviate the pains of suffering 
mortality. ‘The first grapes gathered are for the vintages; these are spread 
upon mats systematically arranged in that portion of the vineyard where 
the sun shines brightest, and in such order and precision as to enable one 
with facility, from the peculiar tint of the grapes, to class those of the same 
day’ s culling. This is an important object, as great nicety has to be observed 
in the exact state of fermentation produced before the grapes are placed in 
the wine-press : there must be neither too much or too little fermentation. 

When the owner of the vineyard finds that all the mats are covered, and 
that consequently he has sufficient grapes for vintage purposes, he orders 
retorts and boilers to be prepared, and those being made ready, he causes 
bunches of grapes to be thrown into the hot iron caldrons: some he seasons 
with aniseed, some remain pure. The covers are hermetically closed, the 
fires augmented, and the grapes boil and boil till their essence begins to 
evaporate through long narrow tubes, which are carried through the centre 
of large wooden troughs filled to the brim with cold water; yet such is the 
heat imparted to the iron tube by the spirit, that the coldest water in a few 
minutes grows warm and hot, and then those who superintend the manufac- 
turing of these spirits, are compelled to let the water run off by means of a 
cock at the bottom of the vat, and to supply the void with fresh cold spring 
water. If it were not for this precaution the spirit would be impure. Huge 
bottles called demijohns, and by the native Inglazeers, or Englishmen, out of 
compliment to their size and strength, are placed at the extremity of the 
tube to receive the spirit as it exudes: that which is mixed with aniseed 
constitutes the rackey, or arrack—a spirit nearly as strong as proof rum. 
The simple spirit, which is tasteless, is destined to make spirits of wine, and 
it has no sooner been once distilled than it goes through the process a 
second and third time, till it becomes proof; that is to say, a teaspoonful 
is ignited and the whole consumed, leaving the spoon as dry as a bone. 
This spirit of wine is one of the most valuable proceeds of the vineyard, 
fetching at all times a ready price amongst the mechanics and chemists of 
the larger towns. Whilst the spirit has been distilling, a small quantity of 
picked grapes have been cleaned and washed, and are simmering over a 
gentle fire to produce artificial fermentation ; and these grapes are in the 
course of twenty-four hours converted into a wine ready for immediate use, 
the flavour of which, however, is sweet and sickly and its effects most 
intoxicating. But the grapes exposed to the sun are now declared ready for 
treading, huge empty barrels that year after year have rendered good service 
are placed upon elevated platforms: girls, women, and children busily 
separate the grapes from the stalks; mat after mat is carried and emptied 
into these barrels. ‘Two stout young men with herculean frame are singled 
out to commence operations: these have their feet and legs carefully washed 
and then rubbed dry, and so they denude themselves of their heavier upper 
garments, and enter into the tub and upon the labours of their occupation. 

They tread heavily, and sing incessantly verse after verse of old songs, 

handed down through many generations, and which all refer to the excellence 
of the vine and of its manifold productions. ‘That all this wasa very ancient 
usage we have proof from the threat held forth against Moab by the 
prophet Isaiah: ‘* And gladness is taken away, and joy out of the plentiful 
field ; and in the vineyard there shall be no singing, neither shall there be 
shouting: the treaders shall tread out no wine in their presses ; I have made 
their vintage-shouting to cease” (Isaiah xvi. 10)—conclusive evidence 
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of this very identical practice having been in full force seven hundred and 
twenty-six years before Christ. When the treading is completed, the grapes 
are allowed to stand in their own liquid for a whole week, the top of the 
barrels being so closed as not entirely to exclude the admission of air. 
During this week the process of fermentation terminates, the skins and 
frothy matter of the grapes rise to the top of the tub and float on the 
surface ; the pure vine juice, which constitutes the wine, is then gently drawn 
off into jars finely glazed inside, and these jars are covered and corked up 
hermetically, and left to repose from forty to sixty days. The wine has now 
set, and assumed a body of sufficient strength. A feast day, or a marriage, 
arrives, and it is drawn and served round to the guests; illustrating 
forcibly the practice described as adopted at the marriage feast of Cana in 
Galilee. Water is poured upon the refuse in the tubs, and this, exposed 
to the sun, in course of time becomes a sharp, stringent vinegar. Whilst 
the fermentation of a week’s duration was progressing, the labourers in the 
harvest have been by no means unemployed ; fine healthy-looking bunches 
have been half cut through and so left to wither on the branches : these are 
afterwards removed and exposed to dry in warm shady parts, being carefully 
secured from the heavy night dews, and these, in the course of time, become 
very admirable raisins. Other bunches of grapes have been cut and dipped 
into scalding water, there held for a few seconds, and afterwards suspended 
to a rope hung across the room, and here they may remain for months, 
retaining as much freshness as though only just plucked from the vine : 
then when all these things are done, what remains of the grapes, excepting 
always the due share of the gleaner, is gathered and thrown into large 
caldrons, and boiled over a very quick fire, two women stirring them all 
the time with large wooden ladles, till the Whele has assumed the thick- 
ness and consistency of glue. A quantity of lime water is then poured in, 
this detaches the skin and scum, and the boiling grape- Juice is carefully 
skimmed ; after this it is again stirred about until the whole has assumed a 
very thick form. It is then poured into earthenware jars and left to cool, 
and next morning is converted into a hard saccharine matter called Dhips, 
or Beckmaize ; sweet and delicious in savour, an excellent substitute for 
sugar, and infinitely preferable to molasses. ‘The grape harvest may now be 
said to have been gathered in; but there are yet three or four vines which 
we stumble across, and which, to our surprise, are laden with clusters of 
unripe green fruit: this we are told is the perpetual, or winter vine ; its fruit 
never ripens, and the acidity of its grapes and even of the leaf is intense. 
This vine is as much valued by the natives as any other; without it they 
would be utterly at a loss how to cook many of their most admired and 
favourite dishes: the tender leaves are rolled up and filled with rice and 
finely chopped meat, and then boiled in water, producing an exquisitely 
delicate dish ; the sour grapes are bruised, and their juice made use of in the 
natives’ favourite soups of “leban” or curdled milk, cabbages and kubbeys, 
or force-meat balls. There is one vegetable very exquisite in flavour, and 
peculiar to Syria and India, called the Bamiah, whose thick glutinous 
substance would be wholly unendurable unless tempered with the acid of 
the grape, and cooked as only Syrians can cook them. 

The nights are getting cold, and gusty winds often prevail; the 
gleaners have made a clean sweep of the vineyards ; leaves fall rapidly 
beneath the autumnal gales, and our sojourning has come to an end. Horse- 
loads of goods precede us to the village; jars of spirits of wine; jars of 
rackey ; jars of new wine; jars of vinegar ; jars of Beckmaize; huge sacks 
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of raisins; and large bunches of young leaves and sour grapes from the 
perpetual vines that never cease bearing. The peasant trudges home 
beside the mules which carry his family and stock in trade: he is glad to 
get home again, miserable and small though that home be; his blithesome 
voice resounds far and wide, and his song is all about the bounties of that 
great Creator whose munificent gifts he is now bearing home to his humble 
cot. And we quit the scene not without regret, hoping that next year, if 
we are spared, ‘‘ Houses and vineyards shall be possessed again in this 
land.” (Jeremiah xxxii. 15.) 


IT’S OF NO USE.—No. VII. 


Marrna had been, according to her own declaration, on the fidget for 
some time, and had quite come to the conclusion, that he was staying much 
longer than there was any need, when he entered. 

““ Well,” said she, “ here you are at last. What did they say? weren't 
they pleased ?” 

Mrs. Grey, too, fixed her eyes on the countenance of Miles. It was 
flushed, and an expression rested upon it that she could not decipher. 
Martha repeated her question. 

“Tt is not a pleasant thing,” said he, in a subdued tone, “ to look upon a 
man when he is overcome by his feelings, let those feelings be what they 
may ; especially if there be a little self-upbraiding on his part, and some- 
thing of superiority in ours, kind as our wish and errand may be.” 

“ Poor Collins!” said Mrs. Grey, “I have known him from a boy; he 
had always a great opinion of himself. I can fancy he was sorely 
humbled.” 

“‘ He was, mother,” replied Miles ; “and I'll tell you what, the humility 
that pleases God, who has a right to expect it, is a distressing sight to one 
who is a sinful mortal himself. I could not think I should have felt it so 
much. Well, there’s an end of it ; I shall always, I know, be glad to think of 
the act that I did, but not of the moment in which it wasdone. But the pipe 
is gone out—I won't light it again—let’s go to bed—good night, mother ;” 
and so saying, to Martha’s regret, he took the candle, and bidding her be 
quick and follow him, he went to his own room. 

‘“‘ We see indeed through a glass darkly,” in this life, but we may see 
sufficiently clear to trace the workings of Almighty goodness, in the events 
that befal us. At uo moment could the unexpected generosity of Miles 
have come so opportunely as it then had done. The heart has its turns, a 
peculiar crisis in its feelings, that none but the eye of Omniscience knows ; 
when this is happily taken advantage of, the crooked becomes straight, 
the doubtful way plain, the work of renovation is insured and finally com- 

leted. 
c The conduct of Miles restored a degree of self-respect to Collins which 
he had long ceased to feel, though perhaps never to regret. The loan or 
the money enabled him to clear off many small debts, that lowered him in 
the eyes and credit of others, and kept him in a state of constant anxiety. 
A mind freed from severe worldly cares is a great help to moral and re- 
ligious improvement. A brighter day was dawning on Collins, and the 
good work of reformation was steadily going on, not only in the outward 
conduct, but in the heart of the man. Shame had produced sorrow, sorrow 
had given birth to contrition, and contrition at length proved itself in 
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open acknowledgment of guilt, first to Mr. Nelthorpe, and afterwards to his 
wife. 

He had taken home a new suit of clothes to Mr. Nelthorpe; and as he 
professed to be anxious to know whether the coat fitted, and was made 
exactly to the instructions he had received, he was admitted into the study : 
the important point was discussed, and settled satisfactorily to both parties ; 
but Collins was in no hurry to depart. Mr. Nelthorpe perceived it, and 
at once gave him the opportunity, if such was his wish as he believed it, to 
relieve his mind. 

*‘ Well, Collins,” said he, “‘ I hope all is going on well with your busi- 
ness now. If I may judge from the cheerfulness of yourself and wife, I 
should conclude that matters are prosperous with you.” 

“They are, sir,” repeated he, “ everything is going on well, I can’t be 
too grateful.”” He now communicated Miles’s generous conduct to him. 

*“‘ T am glad to hear it,” said Mr. Nelthorpe ; “ such instances of kindness 
put one in love again with human nature, and open new sources of grati- 
tude to Him from whom all kindness flows.” 

“ But this is not all,” said Collins, evidently struggling with feelings he 
wished to express—‘ I have many blessings to be grateful for. I have a 
wife that any man might be proud of, I have a good son, and I have a 
good business; and, sir, I am not now ashamed to own it, I am an altered 
man, in most respects, for the better. Happy too I am, though I deserve 
little of the blessings that I enjoy.” 

* Indeed,” said Mr. Nelthorpe, “I believe if the happiness of the very 
best among us was to be measured by our deserts, we should have but little 
to boast of ; God’s mercies are so far beyond our merits, that humble thank- 
fulness is the most proper expression that any man, virtuous as he may be, 
can use.” 

Restraint was now thrown aside, and Collins at length gave the rein to 
suppressed feeling. 

“You know, sir,” said he, “ that I drank hard, as I may say, that I 
foolishly spent the money my wife earned; that I was a selfish, ay, an 
unkind husband, an unkind father.” 

He paused. “I suppose, I do know all this,” said Mr. Nelthorpe, 
“ and I trust that you are now the reverse.” 

“But you do not know,” continued he, shading his face with his hands, 
‘the crime I meditated, and the circumstances which led to the horrible 
thought.” 

‘‘'The circumstances I certainly do not,” replied Mr. Nelthorpe, “ but 
I too surely suspected what you were meditating.” 

Collins looked surprised, and fixed his eyes on him. 

“ You allude to the morning,” continued the former, “that I saw you 
by the river-side.” (Collins coloured deeply.) “I watched you; your 
manner told me something was very wrong, and I saw that a moment was 
not to be lost; I acted as I did, for I feared that I might hasten the fatal 
step I was so anxious to avert.” 

Collins was ‘very much affected, and for a few seconds was quite unable 
to utter a word. At length he said, with great emotion :— 

“Oh! sir, I now see the meaning of your whole conduct towards me ; 
it was to save me, soul and body, that you behaved as you did. How can 
I sufficiently prove my gratitude to you ?” 

“ By offering all the gratitude,” replied Mr. Nelthorpe, “ you profess to 
fe2] to me, the iastrument alone of the Divine mercy, to that gracious 
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Being, whose servant I am. You have indeed, abundant cause to be 
thankful to God, for having saved you from a crime the most heinous and 
dreadful; as the only one, if consummated, not to be repented of. No 
murder (and murder stands at the head of the fatal list of human iniquity) 
is equal in guilt to self-murder. It is defying the Almighty to His face, 
throwing back with scorn the gift of life, and boldly rushing, uncalled 
for, into that presence, which the supporting grace of Christ’s blood alone 
enables the most righteous man to encounter. It is also the most dastardly 
and cowardly of all acts, making us contemptible in all eyes, human and 
divine, and we may suppose, filling even the evil spirits with surprise. 
Yes, our great poet was quite right, when he said 

“ When all the charms of life are gone 

The coward slinks to death, the brave live on.” 

“J feel it, I feel it!” cried Collins; “ pray, sir, say no more: may God 
forgive the wicked thought! surely there is no danger that He will not ?” 

The greatest distress was depicted on the poor man’s countenance, and 
he seemed to hang on the reply of Mr. Nelthorpe, as though life depended 
on it. 

“* None,” said that gentleman, firmly, yet reverentially, “ provided you 
truly repent of having formed it; that you place your full and entire trust 
in the merits of your Saviour, and so act henceforth as becomes a truly 
sincere Christian.” 

‘*T will endeavour to do so, heart and soul,” replied he, “and I have 
all that a man can desire to make me persevere. My wife is again like 
herself, almost happy, and my home is in every respect comfortable and 
cheerful. If I had but a little more to do—some employment, that would 
enable me to bear my part in the maintenance of the family, I should have 
little more to wish for—few in the parish would be more to be envied than 
myself.” 

Mr. Nelthorpe heard him with sincere pleasure ; and now assured of his 
thorough desire of amendment, he lost no opportunity of furthering his 
views. Nor had he long to wait, before he was able to assist him materially. 
The office of collector of the assessed taxes became vacant, with two or three 
small appointments which had been attached to it. By his advice, Collins 
immediately made application for these, and through the interest he now 
possessed, he found no difficulty in succeeding. His position was becoming 
an enviable one: his conduct proved that the confidence reposed in him 
was well-founded, and such as to entitle him to the general respect of the 
inhabitants of the parish. 

Martha could with difficulty realize the change in her neighbour. She 
had so long and so obstinately maintained that it was of no use to expect 
Collins to turn over a new leaf, or Jane to keep her head above water, let 
her work and struggle as she would, that it was not an easy task for her to 
admit that she was mistaken: not that she cared to own she was wrong at 
any time, for, as she very properly allowed, there was no use in contra- 
dicting what was plain to any one; but because she really thought, as she 
said, that a man once a drunkard, must be one for ever. Miles had for- 
bidden her to speak of the money he had lent Collins. The subject, 
therefore, was not even alluded to by either herself or Jane; but there was 
an evident increase of kind and even affectionate feeling between them, 
while Martha, as if to make up for the restriction imposed upon her in one 
respect, was more communicative and free in her strictures in another. 

**Oh!” said she to her, one day, “if I could but see only half such an 
improvement in my husband as in yours, how happy I should be; but I 
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shall not live to see it, so there’s no use in fretting about that. He grows 
worse and worse the more business we have, and what ought to make him 
the better tempered, makes him the more violent, and I could say, the 
more silly. The storming, raving, calling that we have in a morning, 
when we are setting off the carts and baskets, is not to be believed uuless it 
was heard. My poor nerves are shaken to pieces. I often wish there was 
no morning at all, or no business to make me dread daylight. I never say 
anything to him now, it’s of no use, so he has it all his own way; and a 
pretty way too it is.” 

“ T am glad you say nothing to him ;” replied Jane, “and don’t despair, 
all may come right yet. Your husband has many excellent qualities ; he’s 
a kind friend.” 

“J don’t deny that,” said Martha, “that’s the provoking part of the 
business. His heart is in the right place enough; but where’s the use of 
that when the temper eats up his own comfort, and every one’s beside ? 
The roast beef is nice enough, but who likes to be basted with the ladle ? 
I tell you the truth when I say I have a good deal to put up with, a good 
deal that is very mortifying and very trying to a wife. If we were alone 
I could stomach plenty and not say a word; but before every one, children 
or servants, or boys or men, to have one’s head snapped off for nothing, 
and words thrown at one which no man ought to use to his wife, cuts sharp 
I can assure you. And then I hate to see him lower himself thus in the 
eyes of all about him: he loses his own respect as well as destroys mine. 
I see them all grinning behind his back, or winking at each other, and 
holding him as cheap as possible where they ought to fear him, and fearing 
him where they ought to look up to him. No, Jane, much as you have 
borne, you would not like to be put on a footing with every one beneath 
you, by having words and expressions used to you, and before everybody, 
which are used to the meanest hand in the business.” 

Poor Martha burst into tears as she concluded, and Jane, really feeling 
for her, endeavoured to sooth her, bringing every good argument that sug- 
gested itself to her mind to induce her to hope for the best, and to en- 
deavour to make hope a certainty by a wise and conscientious discharge of 
her own duty. 

A few mornings after this, Miles had been more than usually impatient 
and violent, and Martha, in spite of all her resolutions to the contrary, had 
indulged first in words and then in tears, to the great annoyance of her 
husband. The pressure of business, however, being over, his good-humour, 
according to custom, returned, and he would have forgotten that any disa- 
greement had occurred between them, if she had not brought the cireum- 
stance to his recollection. The children had come home from school in 
the afternoon and were at play in the garden. It was washing day with 
Martha, and she had been to take in the linen that was dry. As she was 
returning, her head only to be seen for the burthen she bore, she met her 
husband. Miles spoke to her, but whether she rightly understood him or 
not, or was still sore at the treatment she had received from him in the 
morning, she made no other reply than— 

“They are safe enough; but if you wish to see yourself, go behind the 
arbour.” 

Not knowing of course what she meant, Miles did as she desired; and 
so placed himself that he could see and hear all that was passing in the 
arbour, without himself being in any degree visible. 

There seemed to have been some dispute between the children, which 
was not now quite settled. 
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“ Now do, Will,” cried a younger boy whose name was James, “ do let 
me be father now. You have played long enough ; it’s my turn, isn’t it?” 
appealing to the others. 

** And let me be mother?” said a little girl. “I can do it as well as 
Patty ; do let me, pray do.” 

The two elder yielded. James, who was Miles’s pet, now began busily 
to arrange several garden-pots and pieces of brick which were lying in and 
near the arbour, intending them to represent loaves of bread. As he did 
this, he imitated his father’s manner exactly. ‘ All hands alert!” cried he, 
“now look about sharp; the cottage bread, not the quarterns; what a 
blockhead you are! here, here, quick,” and throwing down the pieces of 
pretended bread that was offered him, demanded others to be brought 
directly. He mow spoke loudly to his brothers and sisters, whom he ad- 
dressed by the names of the persons employed in the shop; he gave orders 
to them in a clear but peremptory tone of voice, and to force attention, 
every now and then stamped with his little foot. 

Miles was delighted. “The young dog!” cried he to himself, ‘ how 
well he does it!” 

Presently the boy became exceedingly impatient, he reprimanded one, 
screamed his commands to another, ealled loudly ‘‘ Martha!” and when the 
little girl who represented his mother flew to his bidding, he told her not 
to crawl like a snail, but to be alive; and on her replying that she was as 
quick as she could be, he desired her not to talk like a fool to him who 
knew better, but mind what he said. Then pretending to grow more 
irritable, he declared there never was a man on earth who was bothered 
with such a set of stupid asses about him as he was; and, in the spirit of his 
assertion that he was obliged to jump ten ways at once, the boy suited the 
action to the word, and leaped from side to side so ridiculously that Miles 
though he could not at first help involuntarily laughing, soon felt in a way 
which he could not have deseribed, nor any other person have understood. 

The boy’s representation was a caricature certainly, but it was a very 
clever one; and Miles tingled all over. The children shouted with 
applause. The little girl who personated her mother pretended to cry, 
while James’s animation increased as his exertions seemed to please. 

** Now, don’t stand there in the way,” eried he to little Ann, pushing her 
aside, and elbowing her rudely, ‘ doing nothing, and looking like a goose 
as you are.” 

“*T won’t be spoken to in that manner,” returned the child, between a 
sob and a scream, ‘‘ you ought to be ashamed of yourself, you ought; it’s 
of no use, John Miles,” 

** But it shall be of use and be—” cried James, passionately, and an oath 
followed. 

**Oh! James, James,” cried the others in a breath, “ you ought not to 
use bad words. Where do you think you'll go when you are dead, if 
you— ?” 

‘Father does,” replied the boy, ‘‘and I am only at play—now don’t let 
me find head for you all, jump about, jump about.” 

But Miles could look no longer; he stole away to the house, avoiding his 
wife, and glad to be alone. Martha, however, had caught sight of him, 
and marked the vexation expressed on his countenance. She laughed to 
herself as she said, “ He has had enough, I see. I wish it may do him 
good; but not it, he’s too old to mend; old trees are not to be bent like 
twigs. Nothing will be of any use to him now.” 

































































































































































































WILD FLOWERS. 


Woop ANEMONE,—(Anemone nemorosa.) 


How pleasant are the woodlands during April and May, with the gentle 
waving of the young leaves, the song of joyous birds, and the sweet odours 
of violets, primroses, and other spring flowers! Then the Blue-bell waves 
to every breath of wind, and the Celandine glistens like gold, and the 
delicate Stitchwort bends so low as the wind passes over it, that we can 
hardly believe it will be left unharmed by the breeze. 

But not one of these blossoms is more beautiful than that of our Wood 
Anemone, the Wind-flower of the older writers, and which is still called 
by this poetical name in some parts of our country. Whether it was 
named thus because it grows in the mountainous woods where the wildest 
winds blow, as well as in the sheltered valley; or whether because its 
petals are so light and delicate that the wind soon ruffles them, we know 
not. In many woods it is very plentiful, its light seed being wafted by 
the spring winds, and its tough roots creeping extensively underneath the 
surface of the soil. 


We have, besides this, three wild species of Anemone, all of them 
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beautiful to look upon, but all possessing very acrimonious, and several of 
them highly-poisonous properties. Some of the species which grow on 
American pastures are well known to prove fatal to cattle. All our wild 
Anemones are in bloom during April and May, but no species is so 
common as that represented by the engraving. The beautiful Pasque- 
flower Anemone (Anemone pulsatilla) is not, however, a rare flower in 
some counties, where chalky soils abound: the blossom, which is much 
larger than that of the Wood Anemone, is of a delicate lilac colour. It 
. very silky, and its tint is so elegant that it is a favourite garden flower 
also. 

The light blue Mountain Anemone (Anemone Apennina) is so rare a 
wild flower, that perhaps it ought rather to be regarded as having escaped 
from some garden near the spot where it may be found; and the yellow 


Wood Anemone (Anemone ranunculoides) is almost equally rare. It has 
a bright yellow blossom. 


OUR NATIVE SONGSTERS., 


a 


THE BLACKCAP. 


Srconp only in power and sweetness to the song of the nightingale is that 
of the Blackeap* (Curruca atricapilla), the rich notes of which reach us 
earlier in the spring, and are so gladsome, that the comparison of the old 
proverb, “ As merry as a blackcap,” seems very appropriate. The familiar 
name refers to the black patch on the head of the male bird, and the French 
call it Fawvette 2 téte noir, while the Germans give it the name of Monk or 
Moor. The Mock-nightingale is another familiar appellation for this 
favourite little singer. Mr. Main, in his excellent account of the singing 
of various birds, thus describes our blackcap and its music. “It is,” he 
says, “ the contralto singer of the woodland choir. The fine, varied, 


* The Blackcap is five inches and three quarters in length. Upper parts 


ashy brown, becoming grey on the back of the neck ; upper half of the head 
black ; chin, throat, and breast grey ; belly white; beak horn colour ; feet 
lead-grey. ‘The female is larger than the male, and more tinged with brown ; 
her head is chestnut instead of black, 
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joyous song of this emigrant is noticed by the most listless auditor ; the 
strain occupies about three bars of triple time in the performance, ‘and, 

though very frequently repeated, is somewhat varied in every repetition. 

He begins with two or three short essays of double notes, gradually cres- 
cendo up to a loud and full swell of varied expression. One passage often 
occurs, as truly enunciated as if performed on an octave flute. The style 
and key of the song are nearly the same in all individuals, though some 
may be noticed to vary in style. I knew one bird that frequented the same 
spots of a wood for three summers, who signalised himself by an arrange- 
ment of notes very much excelling his brethren around. The blackcap is 
certainly the finest singer of the whole tribe of warblers, except the night- 
ingale.” 

Nor is the author peculiar in his opinion of this value of the song; few 
well acquainted with the notes of our woods would differ from him. 
Though it has less volume and richness than that of the bird of night, yet it 
is more gay and sprightly, and, as Bechstein remarks, is more easy and flute- 
like in its tones than the strain of the nightingale; nor are there wanting 
some good judges of the singing of birds, who prefer the song of the black- 
cap to that of any other of our British woods. The night-singing for which 
our Philomel is so remarkable, is not confined t6 it alone. The blackcap 
has a tune, too, for him whose course may lie through the country when 
night has far advanced, while the sedge-bird sings from its reeds in the 
marsh, or the water-ouzel is in full song by the banks where the silent 
waters are gliding onward to the sea. Good ornithologists, when listening 
to the strains of the blackcap at night, have mistaken them for those of the 
nightingale ; and Mr. Dovaston once heard one, at night, singing so like 
that bird, that he asks whether it may not be possible that this blackcap, in 
its passage through the south of England, resting in the night, had heard 
the nightingale sing, and retained in its memory a portion of the song. 
Our blackcap is, indeed, often said to be a mockin=-bird, from its peculiar 
power of imitating the strains of other songsters. ‘Tt will give so exactly 
those of the thrush and swallow, that were the bird not seen, the most prac- 
tised ear might be misled by the deception. Mr. Dovaston, who calls it the 
* Burns of birds,” remarks that he has not only a perfectly original style 
of his own, but, Tike a poet of all genius, he sometimes hardly knows what 
he is about, and has, regardless of Aristotle and the unities, neither begin- 
ning, middle, nor end ; while after the highest flights, he sometimes sud- 
denly breaks off into his chat, chat, chat, of homeliest prose. 

The melody of the blackcap may often be heard in the scantily-leaved woods 
of April, or in the parks and orchards where, however, it contrives to screen 
itself from view, being of a remarkably shy and recluse nature. A month 
later, when the foliage is thicker, its song is more frequent, but it generally 
issues from some leafy covert, save when the bird believes itself to be quite 
alone, when it will sit on the very top of a tree, and pour forth its gladness, 
its throat swelling with the utterance. But if some lover of nature comes 
hither to search for the wild hyacinth or anemone, or to breathe the sweet 
odours of leaf or flower, or to delight in the harmony of the grove, away 
flies the blackcap among the trees, from branch to branch, till it is quite 
hidden. The female bird sings too, though less loudly, and a song may 
sometimes be heard from the nest, as the male bird shares with the female 
in the cares of rearing the young family. Though not quite so domestic as 
his companion, or capable of remaining with so much steady perseverance 
in one spot, yet he seems very happy, too, in taking his share of sitting on 
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the eggs, and sings so loudly and sweetly out of his glad heart, that the 
song has sometimes led to the discovery of the nest. When in captivity, 
the bird’s note is scarcely inferior to that carolled in the boughs ; yet it 
seems hard to keep the little creature in confinement, for so strong is the 
instinct for migration at the proper period, that the blackeap will then fall 
ill and die. And thus, those who take those wild creatures and love them 
well, yet inflict upon them the saddest sorrows. If, at this time, the moon 
shines brightly into the room where the bird is hung it becomes most sen- 
sibly affected, for it is on moonlight nights that these migratory journeys 
are commenced. In vain the poor bird flaps its wings, and makes every 
restless and distracted effort to escape from the cage; it is compelled to 
endure the anguish thus often thoughtlessly inflicted, and perhaps to perish 
from its inward agony of emotion. 

Of all our wild birds, none is known to be of a more affectionate dispo- 
sition than our little blackcap. This is shown when in captivity by its love 
to the person who attends it. At the approach of its owner, it will utter a 
call kept for him alone, and the voice becomes quite expressive of tenderness 
towards him. It will rush against the bars of the cage as if to reach him 
more nearly, and accompany its little cries of recognition by a joyous 
clapping of its wings. Bechstein had one, which, during the winter, he 
kept in a hot-house, and which he fed whenever he entered, with a meal- 
worm. Immediately on the entrance of its master, the little bird would 
place itself near the jar in which these worms were placed, and if he pre- 
tended not to notice it, it would fly about, passing continually under his nose, 
then go back to its post, and then repeat the flight, striking its master with 
its wing, till its impatient wishes were gratified. 

Nor is the affectionate character of the blackcap shown only to man. Its 
love for its mate is very tender, and its solicitude for her and its young 
most marked. If deprived of its liberty with its family, it will continually 
feed the young ones, and even force its distressed mate to eat, when 
sorrow has taken away from her all appetite. In the wild state, and 
when the little ones quit the nest, they will all follow the parent birds, 
hopping from branch to branch, in company; and at night, the whole 
family perch on one branch, a parent bird at each end, guarding the young 
ones which are placed in the middle. They seem to dislike cold, for they 
all press closely against each other; and the blackcap, when kept in a 
cage, spreads some of its feathers over its feet to keep them warm. 

One cannot help feeling a great liking for a little bird so gentle, and ca- 
pable of exhibiting so much attachment. We instinctively prefer it to the 
species less susceptible of this. We know that it is not the result of 
thought, but the natural impulse of the kind; and that the wild wayward- 
ness of the cuckoo, and its consignment of all care of its young to the 
stranger bird, is as much its implanted instinct as is the winning disposition 
of the blackeap; but, as it is in our regard to individuals of the human 
family, after making every allowance in unpleasing dispositions, either on 
the score of natural or hereditary temper, or of ill-training, so we still 
turn away from the unlovely to give our regards to the loving and the 
loveable. 

The blackeap usually arrives in our land about the first week in April, 
and leaves us in September, one or two lingering, now and then, as late as 
October. Directly it arrives, it begins looking about very carefully for a 
good place for its nest, and is exceedingly particular in this selection. 
Gardens, orchards, and thick hedges, are its favourite haunts ; and it builds 
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among the interlacing boughs of the bramble bush, or among the thick 
branches of the hawthorn, whose boughs are now in leaf, and will soon be 
adorned with the scented clusters of spring. The nest is rarely found above 
two or three feet from the ground, and is made of the dried stems of the 
common goosegrass or cleavers, and a small portion of wool; and lined 
with fibrous roots occasionally interspersed with a few long briars or studded 
on the outside with tufts of some green moss. Four or five, or sometimes six 
eggs are deposited in it. They are of a reddish-brown tint, mottled with a 
darker hue, and sometimes spotted with tiny dots of an ash colour. The 
female bird is larger than her mate, and the top of the head is dark brown 
instead of black. 

The blackcap is chiefly a fruit-eating bird, though sometimes feeding on 
insects, and taking them very dexterously when on the wing. On its first 
arrival there are few berries to offer it a repast, save those of the ivy, and 
it is among the dark-green boughs of this plant that the earliest song of the 
bird is often uttered. It is especially fond of these berries, so much so 
that the Italians, among whom it resides constantly, know it by the name 
of caponera d’edera,—hedera, or edera, or hedra, being the name of the 
ivy in several European countries. In our own land, when the ivy berries 
are over, the larvae of various moths and insects are lying rolled up in the 
young buds of trees and flowers, and there the blackcap finds a meal for 
itself and young ones until the summer has ripened the fruits. But when 
the currants glisten from the bough, and the strawberries from the bed, 
and the glossy cherries are crimsoning among the leaves, our bird knows 
how to turn to account the care of the gardener, and deliberately helps 
itself to the very finest and sweetest of the fruits as if to repay itself for its 
destruction of the insects, which, but for its efforts, might have fed on them 
instead. There is no sort of fruit or berry which comes amiss to the bird 
save those which are poisonous ; and when the black fruits of the elder- 
tree appear, the blackcaps, find a delightful harvest. When they have 
cleared the trees of these, they depart to other lands. 

This bird is one of those known as the beccafico, and, notwithstanding 
its small size, and its sweet singing, is highly prized by epicures on the 
Continent. It is so shy and suspicious, however, that it is not easily lured 
into a trap. It is found during summer throughout Great Britain ; and 
occurs frequently in the greater portion of Europe, being widely diffused 
through the northern and eastern countries. In Madeira, as well as at 
Rome, it appears to be permanent. 


LUNDY ISLAND.—No. II. 


A uittLe beyond the half-way wall we were introduced to ‘‘ The Templar,” 
a colossal human face in profile, sculptured by nature out of the rock. It 
forms a projecting point, one of those corners which, from the southern 
end of the island, we see standing out at the upper extremity of the bevelled 
slope; an enormous block of granite, rudely split and shivered by the ele- 
ments, but accidentally fashioned, as you look at it in bold relief against 
the sky, into so perfect a resemblance to the features of a man, that one 
ean scarcely believe that it has not been touched by an artist’s chisel. 
The features are bold and masculine, the nose sharply aquiline, the mouth 
compressed with a determined expression, the forehead projecting, the chin 
a little double, the neck muscular and swelling ; the head is covered with a 
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low round skull-cap, furnished with a projecting peak in front: it requires, 
indeed, no stretch of fancy to imagine we see in it the portrait of one of 

; those warlike Knights of the Temple, 
to whom the island at one period 
belonged. 

We noticed here a curious pheno- 
menon, with which our prolonged stay 
on the island made us sufficiently fa- 
miliar afterwards. On looking back 
to the southward, we perceived every- 
thing distinct and palpable, except the 
lighthouse, the summit of which was 
enveloped in a semi-transparent haze, 
that streamed off some distance to 
leeward like a white veil. We were 
informed that it is a common thing 
for the fog to lie on the heights of the 
island, while the sides, the beach, and 
the sea, are perfectly free from cloud ; 
hence the elevated parts are generally 
moist, and thus, doubtless, those 
springs are fed which issue from these 
lofty moors and trickle down on either 
side. 

Farther on, still keeping along the inner or eastern side, a romantic glen 
opens, very boggy, and therefore difficult to be explored. By means of the 
tufts of a sort of grass that grows here, however, we managed to make our 
way some distance down it. This plant grows in large stools or tussocks, 
formed of the densely-matted leaf-bases of successive seasons; some of 
which are eight or ten feet high, and two feet in diameter. An agile 
person might leap from one of these to another, and so traverse the valley 
without wetting his feet. ‘Through the gully we had a view of Gannet 
Cove, as also of Gannet Rock, an insular mass lying off one of its points ; 
and here we saw the first outpost of the grand army of birds that we had 
come to visit. We pushed up on the opposite side of the valley, through 
the tall fern, which was growing excessively rank, reaching about as high 
as our heads,—sat down a few moments to rest, and amused ourselves by 
seeing which could cut the fern-stalk so as to produce the most effective 
royal oak. Perhaps some of my readers may like to amuse themselves in 
the same manner: if you have never seen it done, select a stout leaf of the 
common brake-fern and pull it up from the roots, then with a sharp knife 
cut the stalk across slantwise, in the black part that is ordinarily immersed 
in the soil, when the section of the vessels will display a very pretty sem- 
blance of a well-grown oak-tree, either tall or widely spreading, according 
to the direction in which you make the cut. 

In the vicinity we found some interesting plants. The beautiful blue 
skull-cap was growing in the streamlet that trickled into the gully: higher 
up the pretty little yellow pimpernel, or wood loosestrife, was abundant ; 
and so was the bog pimpernel, as, indeed, we found it widely spread over 
the north end and centre of the island. Mr. Heaven mentioned his having 
met with the much rarer blue pimpernel on some former occasions ; but it 
did not occur to us. Among the brake the wild hyacinth yet lingered in 
flower, but was found more numerously in fruit. The dwarf red-rattle, a 
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lowly denizen of waste places, searcely rearing its rosy vaulted head above 
the level of the moss in which it grows, occurred here, together with its 
usual companion, the bird’s-foot lotus. The small upright St. John’s 
wort, an exquisite flower, the tiny eyebright, and the milkwort of the rich 
blue variety, were also among the plants we gathered here. 

But now we were approaching the scene which had been the chief object 
of our curiosity. Near the northern extremity of the island stands a 
huge oblong block, like a square column, ¢ealled the Constable: we pass 
this, and the wondrous spectacle suddenly bursts upon us. Much as our 
expectations may have been excited, they were in nowise disappointed ; 
though my companions were not like myself maturalists proper, we were 
unanimous in declaring that the sight wasamere than worth the voyage, 
sea-sickness and all; it was a scene, the witnessing of which must always 
stand out prominently in memory, as one of the remarkable things of 
which an ordinary life can reckon but few. 

We turn the corner of a pile of rocks, and we stand in the midst of 
myriads of birds. We are on an inclined plane, extending, perhaps, half- 
a-mile down to the sea-cliffs, composed of numberless hillocks of red earth, 
on which lie, heaped irregularly, and partially imbedded in the soil, great 
boulders of the granite rock. On these, on the hillocks, and in the hollows 
between, sit the birds, indifferent to our presence, until within two or three 
yards of them, when they turn the large liquid eye towards us, as if de- 
manding the meaning of the unwonted intrusion. If we avoid sudden 
motion, we may approach still closer; but generally at about this degree of 
proximity the little group congregated on the particular stone or hillock leap 
up, spread their short feeble wings, and fly with a rapid laborious beating 
of the air, out to seaward. The flight is painfully feeble at first, but pre- 
sently gathers strength and becomes more forcible, though always fluttering. 

The great congregation of birds begins just hereabouts ; the cover of 
fern to the southward, which we have been skirting, is not suitable to their 
habits ; but it extends as far as the eye can reach, and is not then bounded, 
but spreads on around the north extremity of the island, far down on the 
western side. 

The air, too, is filled with them like a cloud. Thousands and ten thou- 
sands are flying round in a vast circle or orbit, the breadth of which 
reaches from about where we stand to half-a-mile seaward. They 
reminded me strongly, with their little wings stretched at right angles to 
their bodies, painted in black against the sky, of the representations we see 
in astronomical works of the fixed stars arranged in the Ptolemaic system 
in a crowded circle around the sun and planets. If you attend only to 
those near you, they seem to rush on in one direction in an unceasing 
stream; and you wonder what can be the purpose, and what the terminus 
of the universal migration ; but when your eye has followed them a little, 
you perceive the circular movement, that the same birds pass before you 
again and again, as they come round in their turn, like the movers in a 
theatrical procession, that cross the stage and pass round behind the 
scenes to swell the array again. 

But the earth and the air are not the only spheres occupied by these 
birds ; look down on the sea; its shining face is strewn, as far as you can 
discern anything, with minute black specks, associated in flocks or groups ; 
some comprising few, others countless individuals. These, too, are the 
birds, busily employed in fishing for the supply of their mates and young, 
or resting calmly on the swelling undulation. 
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The fearlessness manifested by those that are sitting around us, permits 
us to observe them at leisure. They are principally of two kinds; the 
smaller has a round large head, with a beak monstrously deep and high, 
but thin and knife-like ; and as if to make this organ more conspicuous, it 
is painted with red, blue, and yellow. The legs and large webbed feet are 
orange-coloured ; and these, too, are sufficiently remarkable in flight, for 
the bird stretches them out behind, somewhat expanded at the same time, 
in such a manner that they appear to support the short tail, the broad feet 
sticking out behind. The whole of the upper plumage is black ; the face, 
sides of the head, and under parts, pure white, except that a black collar 
passes round the throat. These are known by the fishermen as sea parrots, 
or coulternebs ; but are more generally designated in books as puffins. 

The other species is larger, being nearly as big in the body asa duck, 
but shorter in the neck. The beak is formed on the same model, but is 
more lengthened ;\ and it, as well as the feet, is black. The general pro- 
portions are more those of ordinary birds ; and though the distribution of 
the hues of the plumage, black and white, is nearly the same as in the 
former species, the black covering the whole head and neck, combines, with 
the other differences I have mentioned, to render the discrimination of one 
from the other easy, even at a great distance. This is the razor-billed auk. 

These two species furnish the principal part of the individual birds that 
are congregated just here. But when we get round yonder point we shall 
open the haunts of several other kinds, almost as innumerable as these. 
It must not, however, be supposed that they keep their localities so strictly 
as not to intermingle in any degree. From the point where we stand, 
we may with a little care be able to discern individuals of all the kinds, 
more or less numerous. The different species of gulls, in particular, 
amounting to four or five, are conspicuous for their long pointed wings 
and elegant sailing flight. ‘They are wary and alert; we do not see them 
sitting still as we approach, as the puffins and razor-bills do, but before 
we can get within gun-range they are on the wing. Then, as conscious of 
their powers, they are bold; sweeping by over our heads, with a querulous 
scream ; now and then swooping down and making as if they would dash 
at our faces, but taking care to swerve as they come close, and gliding 
away with the most graceful ease and freedom. 

Let us examine for a moment the ground beneath our feet. We need 
caution in moving about, for the tussocks and mounds feel precariously 
hollow and spongy ; now and then the foot breaks through, and the whole 
leg is buried in a dusty cavity that gives forth an insufferable odour of 
guano; then as we jump on a hillock, it totters and breaks off from its 
base to roll down the hill, laying bare an interior riddled with holes like a 
honeycomb. These hillocks themselves are nothing but enormous tufts of 
the common thrift or sea-lavender, so often used for edgings in cottage 
gardens: the plant in a succession of years assumes a dense hemispherical 
form, while the decay of the old leaves forms a reddish spongy earth, which 
constantly accumulates, and constitutes the soil on which the living plant 
grows. 

Under the projecting shelter of one of these tussocks we found a nest of 
one of the gulls, the lesser black-backed species as was supposed. It was 
a platform made of the redleaf-bases of the thrift, dry and brittle, on 
which lay one young chick and one egg. The latter was larger than a 
hen’s egg, of a dark greenish hue with black spots ; it was on the point of 
hatching, for I distinctly heard the feeble piping of the impatient chick 
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within, whose beak had already begun to chip the shell. The hatched 
young one, a tiny creature, covered with pale-brown down, lay quite still 
with shut eyes, which it opened for a moment when touched, to close them 
again in stoical indifference. 

Presently we came upon another nest, containing one young rather more 
advanced ; its clothing of down prettily spotted with dark-brown. Then 
another with two eggs of a dirty white, mottled and splashed with brown, 
which was conjectured to belong to the glaucous gull, a powerful and 
handsome bird seen hovering about, of snowy-white plumage, except the 
back and wings, which are of a delicately-pale bluish-grey. 

The whole atmosphere was redolent with the strong pungent odour of 
guano, which, as everybody knows, is the excrement of fish-eating birds, 
collected from the rocks on which they breed, where it has accumulated 
for ages. The same substance was splashed upon the stones and earth 
wherever we looked ; we saw it falling through the air; our clothes were 
spotted as if with whitewash; and we scarcely dared to gaze upwards on 
the circling flocks, lest our eyes should suffer the misfortune of Tobit. 

It is to the puffins that the burrows with which the soft vegetable earth 
is honeycombed are chiefly attributable. The whole island is indeed 
stocked with rabbits, and their warrens (or buries, as the local phrase is) 
are very numerous. The puffin does not hesitate to appropriate these 
whenever he can; but as there are many more birds than beasts, the former 
are generally compelled to excavate for themselves: this is effected by 
means of the powerful cutting beak, to the depth of two or three feet. At 
the bottom of the hole the egg is laid, never more than one. We saw 
several egg-shells, from which the young had been hatched; they were 
nearly as large as hen’s eggs, of a dirty whited-brown tint, which is said 
to be derived from the soil, as they are purely white when first laid. We 
had no means of digging them out, and we did not choose to explore the 
burrows by thrusting in our arms ; for the puffin, if at home, would have 
given our intrusive fingers such a welcome with his strong and sharp beak, 
as we might not soon have forgotten. 

Mr. Heaven informed us of a curious habit in the economy of these 
birds. Immense numbers come to the breeding-place in April to recon- 
noitre the ground: they remain three or four days, then disappear so com- 
pletely that not a single bird is to be seen. In about a fortnight they 
return for good, and set about the work of family-rearing. Then mortal 
combats may be witnessed ; the rabbit and the puffin fight for possession ; 
the old buck stands up in front of his hole, and strikes manfully, while the 
knife-beak of the dishonest bird gives him a terribly unfair advantage. 
Sometimes two male puffins contend ; each strives to catch his adversary 
by the neck ; and when he can accomplish it, shakes and holds him with 
the tenacity of a bull-dog. 

Auks and guillemots likewise bear a part in the exploratory April visit ; 
but not in such numbers as the puffins. 

One of our party knocked over a puffin with a clod of earth, just to 
examine it. We did not wish to destroy them, and therefore abstained 
generally from throwing. It was stunned, and lay in our hands while we 
admired the thickness and closeness of its plumage, beautifully clean and 
satiny, especially the white parts. Presently it began to open its large 
dreamy grey eyes, so singularly set in scarlet eyelids: we did not wish to 
prove the keenness of its beak, and therefore laid it on a rock in the sun, 
when no doubt it soon recovered. 
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It must not be supposed that this was any feat of skill in the marksman. 
It would have been perfectly easy to have procured hundreds in the same 
way. Our friend assured us that he had himself knocked down six with 
one stone; and that he had seen twenty-seven bagged from a single shot 
with an ordinary fowling-piece, not reckoning many more which were 
knocked over, partially wounded, but which managed to fly out to sea. 

We walked on a few rods further. The character of the declivity 
continued pretty much the same; but we had opened a point of the distant 
cliff which was cut into a series of rocky ledges, like a wide flight of steps 
leading to some magnificent building. On these were seated a dozen or 
twenty gannets, beautifully snow-white birds, with -black tips to their wings, 
larger than geese. We could easily have scrambled to their rock, but our 
friend was reluctant to have them disturbed. This fine bird used to be 
numerous here ; and Gannet Cove and Gannet Rock received their appel- 
lations from the hosts of these birds that used to make that neighbourhood 
their resort; but having been much annoyed by idle gunners from the 
main, they had deserted the island, it was feared finally. Lately, however, 
a few pairs have returned, to the gratification of the proprietor, who is 
desirous of their increase. In truth, they are noble and beautiful birds ; 
their long pointed pinions enable them to wheel and glide about in the air, 
to soar aloft, or swoop, or float on motionless wing at pleasure with the 
utmost grace; while the contrast of the black wing-tips with the general 
whiteness of the plumage cannot fail to elicit admiration. As they 
sail near, we perceive that the neck and poll are tinged with buff; but 
this exception to the general purity of the vesture is not at all conspicuous, 
nor universal. Their cry is, “crak, crak, crak,” uttered on the wing. 
The snowy purity of the mature plumage is said to be reached through 
several alternations of opposite hues. ‘The young, when newly hatched, 
are black and quite naked; their iirst coat of down is white; this is suc- 
ceeded by a plumage of black slightly spotted with white; and this by the 
spotless white investiture in which we saw them. 

Another reason why the gannets should not be disturbed, while sc few 
as they yet are, is the bold piratical character of the larger gulls. These 
are ever on the watch to destroy the eggs of the gannet, the moment both 
the parents are flown. We had a proof of the ferocity of these predaceous 
birds before our eyes. As we were looking down the slope, we saw a 
glaucous gull emerge from a puffin’s hole into which he had just crept, 
bringing out the little black puffin-chick. We watched the marauder 
shake his victim and give it repeated blows with his beak, the poor little 
thing now and then crawling away feebly, just as a mouseling does when 
half-killed by a cat. We began to run towards the spot, the gull taking 
no notice till we got pretty near, when he turned up his eyes and gave us 
a look of impudent defiance, then deliberately seized his prey in his beak, 
and bore it off triumphantly far out to sea. The larger gulls will some- 
times swoop down upon a group of puffins sitting on the sea, and snatch up 
an adult from the flock in their powerful beak. Mr. Heaven has seen this 
done. 

Our attention was here pointed to a new bird. On the lower ledges of 
the wide stair-like rock occupied by the gannets, sat in little crowded rows, 
many birds about as large as pigeons, which in form and in the colours of 
their plumage they much resembled. They were the kittiwake, the smallest 
of the gulls that can properly be called indigenous to our shores. We 
afterwards made closer acquaintance with the species. 
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The shearwater is said to breed in the rocks hereabouts; but we did not 
notice it, nor do I know of which species it is. Nearly at the edge of the 
slope we observed a stout iron rod erected, standing some ten or fifteen 
feet high. On inquiry we found that this, with a corresponding one at some 
distance, is used for the support of a long but narrow net, which is stretched 
along like a wall at the edge of the precipice, to intercept the puffins. 
These birds, when they fly, shoot down in a straight line, just sufficiently 
above the ground to clear the rocks and hillocks ; they thus strike the net, 
and are caught. They are also taken in numbers by dogs, which run upon 
them before they have time to fly; and in other modes, chiefly for the sake 
of their soft and abundant feathers. 

From the spot where we now stood there extended a considerable space, 
almost covered with the wild hyacinth, as we could see by the fruit-bearing 
stalks. The contrast which this large belt presented when in flower, with 
the thrift which occupies as exclusively the range below it, was described to 
us as very curious and pretty ; the whole forming two parallel zones, the one 
of blue, the other of pink. Large beds of coarse sorrel were prominent in 
the vegetation here; and the crevices and bases of the rocks were fringed 
with the singularly-cut leaves of the buck’s-horn plantain, growing in un- 
usual luxuriance. The pungent, peppery, scurvy grass we also found very 
fine. 

We now approached the north-west point, the very extremity of the 
island; no slope of earth, but a wilderness of huge castellated masses of 
granite, piled one on another in magnificent confusion. By scrambling 
between and over these, we contrived to take a perch, like so many of the 
tenant-birds themselves, on the very verge of the stony point, whence we 
could look over on each side, and gaze on the boiling sea at the foot of per- 
pendicular precipices. In truth this was a noble sight; the point was 
fringed with great insular rocks, bristling up amidst the sea, of various 
sizes, and irregular angular shapes, partially or wholly covered by the tide 
at high water, though now largely exposed. ‘There was a heavy swell on 
from the westward, and as it rolled in with majestic rounded undulations, 
each mighty wave breasted up against the rocks, like a gallant army as- 
saulting an impregnable fortress, and, spending its fury in a wall of mingled 
water and foam, shot up perpendicularly to an immense elevation, as if it 
would scale the heights it could not overthrow. The insulated masses, all 
brown with their leprous coating of barnacles, received the incoming surge 
in an overwhelming flood, which immediately, as the spent wave receded, 
poured off through the hollows in a hundred beautiful jets and cascades ; while 
in the narrow straits and passages, the rushing water boiled and whirled about 
in curling sheets of the purest white foam, curdling the surface, or (where this 
broke away) of the most delicate pale pea-green, the tint of the bubbles seen 
through the water as they crowded to the air from the depths where they 
were formed, the evidence of the unseen combat fiercely raging between 
earth and sea far below. ‘The breeze, which was blowing fresh, took off the 
crests of the breaking seas, and bore the spray up to the height where we 
stood ; while the foam, as it formed and accumulated, was seized by the 
wind in broad masses, and carried against the sides of the projecting rocks, 
flying hither and thither like fleeces of wool, and adhering like so much 
mortar to the face of the precipice, until it covered great spaces, to the 
height of many fathoms above the highest range of the tide. Looking over 
the battlemented margin of the platform on which we stood, we could see 
the entrance of a fine cavern, sixty feet in height, about thirty in width, 
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and perhaps eight hundred in length. It completely perforates a projecting 
promontory, the part of the coast, indeed, which we had been skirting, on 
which our principal observations on the birds had been made. A boat can 
go right through, but only at high water, because there is a rock in the 
midst of the course, which, at any other state of the tide, leaves too narrow 
a channel on either side. But the most interesting fact connected with the 
cavern is, that a spring of fresh-water is said to rise in its centre, bubbling 
up through the sea-water that overlays its mouth. Mr. Heaven could not 
vouch for this on personal observation; but the well-known occurrence of 
similar phenomena renders credence in this case no great difficulty. The 
breaking of the sea into the mouth of the cave, narrowed as it is, and the 
reverberation of its hollow roar from the sides of the chasm, were particu- 
larly grand and striking. 


PUBLIC DEBT. 


In a former article there was given an account of the amount of the debt, 
and of the interest paid during the period from 1822 to the end of 1851; 
it was stated that in the course of a few years, the annual charge would 
undergo a diminution exceeding 3,000,000/. The following table will show 
how this diminution will be effected :— 


Per Annum. 


1854, Oct. 10. Saved by reduction of 34 per 


Cents. into 3 per Cents, - - 600,000 

1859, Oct. 10. Annuities for terms of years to 
expire - - - - - 306,000 
1860, Jan. 5. Ditto Ditto wig id 306,000 
Long Annuities to expire - 1,293,500 

Sante Annuities to expire at 


various periods during next ten 
years - - - - - 302,000 
Proportion of Tontine and other 
Life Annuities that will probably 


fallin during the next ten years 400,000 
1867, April 5, Annuity held by the Bank of Eng- 
landtoexpire- - - - 585,700 





£3,793,200 


FOUNDLING HOSPITALS. 


Tues institutions are founded on most mistaken principles: they are 
intended to relieve indigent parents from the burden of their children ; 
while in reality they deprive the children of the maternal and paternal 
care which the providence of God had awarded them, The annals of 
these institutions give most melancholy details: among many we may 
select that of Dublin. In the thirty years preceding January 1825, it had 
received 52,150 infants: of these 14,613 had died infants; 25,859 were 
returned as dead from the country, where they had been sent to be nursed ; 
730 died in the infirmary after returning ; 322 died grown children—total 
deaths 41,524. So that 10,626 only escaped this fate. These facts are 
taken from a parliamentary return, Similar institutions in foreign 
countries give still more deplorable results. 





THE GOOD PARSON. 
From Chaucer. 


A TRUE good man there was there of religion, 
Pious and poor—the parson of a town, 

But rich he was in holy thought and work ; 
And thereto a right learned man ; a clerk 
That Christ’s pure gospel would sincerely preach, 
And his parishioners devoutly teach. 

Benign he was, and wondrous diligent, 

And in adversity full patient, 

As proven oft, to all who lack’d a friend. 

Loth for his tithes to ban or to contend, 

At every need much rather was he found, 
Unto his poor parishioners around 

Of his own substance and his dues to give, 
Content on little for himself to live. 

Wide was his cure ; the houses far asunder, 
Yet never fail’d he, or for rain or thunder, 
Whenever sickness or mischance might call, 
The most remote to visit, great or small, 

And staff in hand, on foot, the storm to brave. 

This noble ensample to his flock he gave, 
That first he wrought and afterwards he taught. 
The word of life he from the gospel caught ; 
And well this comment added he thereto, 

If that gold rusteth, what should iron do ? 

And if the priest be foul, in whom we trust, 
What wonder if the unletter’d layman lust ? 
And shame it were in him the flock should keep, 
To see a sullied shepherd, and clean sheep. 

For sure a priest the sample ought to give, 

By his own cleanness, how his sheep should live. 

He never set his benefice to hire, 

Leaving his flock accoutred in the mire, 

And ran to London, cogging at St. Paul’s, 

To seek himself a chauntery for souls, 

Or with a brotherhood to be enroll’d ; 

But dwelt at home, and guarded well his fold, 
So that it should not by the wolf miscarry : 
He was a shepherd and no mercenary. 

Though holy in himself, and virtuous, 
He still to sinful men was mild and piteous ; 
Not to reproach, imperious, or malign, 
But in his teaching, soothing and benign ; 
To draw them on to heaven by reason fair, 
And good example, was his daily care. 
But were there one, perverse and obstinate, 
Were he of lofty or of low estate, 
Him would he sharply with reproof astound : 
A better priest is no where to be found. 

He waited not on pomp or reverence, 
Nor made himself a spiced conscience ; 
The love of Christ - his apostles twelve, 
He taught, but first he followed it himselve. 
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